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EDITORIAL.... 


Tliere's an expansive, thrilling world out 
there. Not looking at what is current, or go- 
ing forward in inusings and predictions, 
but backward, and retrieving what was lost 
to make it new again. New but, of course, 
tinctured with the patina of fine age and a 
more knowledgeable perspective, and a tan- 
gible sense of the value and importance of 
what went befoi-e. Under these conditions, 
with hopes and dreams and even memories 
(vague or imagined) sustaining the fascina- 
tion, the past becomes real again. Shock Crea- 
tures has arrived. 

Shock Creatures will center on films and re- 
lated media that were heralded during the 
Shock Theater days of the late 1950s and early 
1960s or which existed before and may have 
not been spoken or written about much. The 
Screen Gems "Shock!" package for televi- 
sion of old horror and mystery films debuted 
in the fall of 1957, and was instrumental in 
starting the monster film craze. Remarkably, 
other influences, independent of each other, 
showed up at the same time. Film companies like Hammer initiated their own monster phe- 
nomenon in 1957 with The Curse of Frankenstein, followed by the even more successful Horror 
ofDrncula a year later. American International found similar success in 1957 with films like 
I was a Teenage Wereivalf and Blood of Dracula. Mexico's Golden Age of Horror also jump- 
started in 1957, with the Abel Salazar production of El vainpiro starring German Robles. All 
these horror influences converged to start the Golden Age of Monster Fandom. In early 1958 
an upstart magazine. Famous Monsters, tapped into the phenomenon and unified youngsters, 
creating a national club-like atmosphere of comradery and mutual enthusiasm. It was a fasci- 
nating, energizing and creative time, in terms of the product released in theaters and watched 
on TV, but also in the indelible life-long impressions made on the youth of the day. "Monster 
Kids" were born, initiates into the alluringly fantastic and the tantalizmgly mysterious. 

How long did this Shock Theater phenomenon last? I've come across Screen Gems stills for 
Shock Theater dated 1964, so the package was still being sold to television stations in the 
mid-sixties. Beloved by monster kids TV fare like The Addams Family and The Munsters began 
in 1964 and ended in 1966, and, before that, now-recognized classics like Vrriller and The 
Twilight Zone chilled and thrilled on television with a future rosy in repeats on small local 
channels. These mid-1960 years seem a good place to consider the Shock phenomenon dis- 
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sipating, though its influences would remain and 
inspire, with more horror television hosts, chiller 
programming, and monster magazines piggy- 
backing on the phenomenon for years to come. In 
these respects, and taking into account the grow- 
ing fondness for Shock Theater times, the phenom- 
enon never truly ended, 

Once in a while. Shock Creatun’$ will step into dis- 
cussing a contemporary film if its origin or source 
inspiration is from the classic era. (Yes, we are 
very aware of the rebooting of Universal Classic 
monsters and the rebirth of Hammer, and will of- 
fer some opinions on the results, without spending 
too much time in the discussion.) 

Shock Creatiircf is a print-on-demand publication 
I imited to 300 copies, a unique publishing approach 
that combines the latest trend in publishing with a 
collector's market. Despite a human protection in 
place to cease the sale of Shock Creatiirefi beyond 
300 copies (if 300 will be achieved — remember we 
are niche!}, it is still possible that more copies can 
be printed before the protection is brought to bear, 
but a sincere attempt will be made to stop the sale 
beyond 300. Should that not happen, we will in- 
form the public of what was the final print run. 

Let me now write something about the contents of 
this issue.... 

I've never read the work of Robert VV. Chambers, 
though I've wanted to for a while, being that 
Chambers is considered one of the major Anrerican 
influences on the supernatural tale after Poe. His 
name and his 1895 book of short stories. The King 
in Yellow, have received a recent boost in attention 
due to the popularity of HBO's True Detective se- 
ries, which used the Chambers' book for some of 
its inspiration. After seeing writer and anthologist 
Joseph S. Pulver Sr. acclaim Chambers on a You- 
T ube interview, 1 decided to take advantage of my 
renewed curiosity and read one Chambers story 
as a start in my Chambers explorations. Pulver's 
first Chambers read had been "The Yellow Sign," 
so this was a good place to start, too. I checked out 
the story as was presented in the September 1943 
issue of Famous Fantastic Mysteries, illustrated by 
the great Hannos Bok, and was intrigued and cer- 
tainly entertained by it. Further research showed 
that the Famous Fantastic Mysteries presentation 
eliminated all references to the nudity of the mod- 
el used by narrator-artist for his painting. Shock 
Creatures presents the unexpurgated version. 


A regular feature of Shock Creatures will be "Dou- 
ble Bill Nightmares" — reflecting the double fea- 
ture combinations of horror and mystery films that 
were increasing popular pie-Shock Theater times 
and even more popular later on. 1 didn't plan it 
this way, but the two films under review — The Ape 
Man and London Blackout Mrtnlers — hs.d theatrical 
release dates of 1943, the same year Famous Fan- 
tastic Mysteries presented Chambers' "The Yellow 
Sign." 

One should not forget that while horror films were 
playing in theaters, other media also delved, even 
richly, into the genre — pulps, comics, radio. "The 
Living Ghost" (Malevo) was a skull-faced undead 
character who seemed poised to start a new horror 
series in the premier 1948 issue of the horror comic 
Adi'cntures into the Unhwion, but his gruesome ad- 
ventures were discontinued after a sequel in the 
next issue probably because the character was too 
frightening for youngsters. You be the judge! In- 
cidentally, "The Living Ghost" was the work of 
artist Fred Guardineer (1913-2002) and renowned 
supernatural story teller and Lovecraft pal, Frank 
Belknap Long (1901-1994). 

Other features of Shock Creatures (stay tuned!) will 
include reviews of film books and classic films, 
and ancillary material devoted to classic monster 
films, such as spook shows, model kits and paper 
ephemera. A regular feature will be the writing of 
"Tire Creeping Bride” on the Shock phenomenon. 

1 never knew the identity of "The Creeping Bride." 
She (I assumed this person was a female) had giv- 
en me a first name upon request— "Dee"— but I 
suspected it may have not been her real name. In 
late 2010 Creeping Bride had contacted me, asking 
if she could add content to mv then-active Shock 
Theater blog. The Creeping Bride's work surprised 
me in the depth of its research, fine writing style 
and unforced intelligence. FTer pieces quickly took 
over the blog, a situation 1 was glad for, as 1 had 
little time to meet the demands of the blog or to 
research the Shock phenomenon as I would have 
liked. 'Tire only downside was that she didn't have 
much fondness for Lon Chaney, Jr., but I would 
be there to balance that opinion, as 1 love Chaney 
Junior's presence in any film. (Can't this swell guy 
ever get a break!) Just as suddenly as The Creeping 
Bride appeared on the blog, she disappeared a few 
months later, leaving behind in the private section 
of the blog bits and pieces of future content she was 
working on, which will eventually be published in 


Shock Creatures. When 1 heard nothing from The 
Creeping Bride, and no responses arrived to my 
messages sent to her email, 1 tried to find out as 
much as I could about this mysterious personage. 
I kirew she had been a poster at the Classic Horror 
Film Board, and found her Creeping Bride persona 
in a couple of other cyber areas, but there was nev- 
er any confirmed identity to illuminate the mys- 
tery. A geographic trail was uncovered, slightly, 
when I found that she had hosted a couple of film 
showings at the University of Wisconsin. Her on- 
line posting activity as "The Creeping Bride" had 
completely ceased at the same time her updates 


to the SIrock blog ceased. Naturally, when a per- 
son disappears like that, one suspects the worse: 
that, to use a Forrest Ackerman expression, Prince 
Sirki has taken the individual into another world. 
But nothing is certain. Sometimes people move 
on, without a clue to their whereabouts, and one 
never hears from them again. 

This premier issue of Shock Creatures is then dedi- 
cated to The Creeping Bride, wherever, whoever 
she may be. 

— Mii'ek Lipinski, Editor & Publisher 



[certain cords of musicic.vukc certain weird and unnkown scenes? 

" THE YELLOW SIGN 

By Robert W. Chambers 
Illustrated by Hannes Bok 

Let the red dawn surmise 
What we shall do. 

When this blue starlight dies 
And all is through, 

— Bliss Carmen “Songs of the Sea Children ” 7 904 



I 

Tl\ere are so many things which are impossible to explain! 
Why should certain chords in music make me think of the 
brown and golden tints of autumn foliage? Why should 
the Mass of Sainte Cecile send rtiy thoughts wandering 
among caverns whose walls blaze with ragged masses 
of virgin silver? What was it in the roar and turmcMl of 
Broadway at six o’clock that flashed before my eyes the 
.picture ot a still Breton forest where sunlight filtered 
through spring foliage and Sylvia bent, half curiously, half 
tenderly, over a small green lizard, murmuring: "To think 
that this is also a little ward of God!" 

When 1 first saw the watchman his back was toward 
me. 1 looked at him indift'erently until he went into the 
church. 1 paid no more attention to him than I had to any 
other man who lounged through Washington Square that 
morning, and when 1 shut my window and turned back 
mto my studio I had forgotten him. Late in the afternoon, 
the day being warm, I raised the window again and leaned 
out to get a sniff of the air. A man was standing in the 
courtyard of the church, and I noticed him again with 
as little interest as I had that morning. I looked across 
the square to where the fountain was playing and then, 
with my mind filled with vague impressions of trees, as- 
phalt drives, and the moving groups of nursemaids and 
holidaymakers, I started to walk back to my easel. As I 
tufiTed, my listless glance included the man below in the 
churchyard. His face was toward me now, and with a per- 
fectly involuntary movement I bent to see it. At the samg 
moment he raised his head and looked at me. Instantly 
I thyught of a coffin-worm. Whatever it was about the 
man that repelled me I did not know, but the impression 
of a plump white grave-worm was so intense and nause- 
ating that I must have shown it in my expression, for he 
turned his pully face away with a movement which made 
me think of a disturbed grub in a chestnut. 

I went back to my casci and motioned the model to 
Tesume her pose. After working awhile 1 was Siitisfied that 
I was spoiling what I had done as rapidly as possible, and 
1 took up a palette knife and scraped the color out again. 
Ihe iflesh tones were sallow and unhealthy, and 1 did not 
understand how I could have painted such sickly color into 
a stud\- which before that had glowed with healthy tones. 

1 looked at Tessie. She had not changed, and the clear 
flush of health dyed her neck and checks as I frowned. 

“Is it something I've done?’’ she said. 

“No rt'e made a mess of this arm, and for the life of 
me I can’t sec how 1 came to paint such mud as that into 
the canvas," I replied. 

“Don't 1 pose well?" she insisted. 

"Of course, perfectly." 


“Then it's not my fault?’! . 

"No. Jt's my own." ■ 

'Tm very sorry," she said. 

I told her she could rest while I applied rag and tur- 
pentine to the plague spot on my canvas, and she went off 
to smoke a cigarette and look over the illustrations in the 
Courier Fran^ais. 

I did not know whether it was s<>mc*tl)ing in the tur- 
pentine or a defect in the canvas, but themore I scrubbed 
the more that gangrene seemed to spread. 1 w'orked like 
a beaver to get it out, and yet the disease appeared to 
creep from limb to limb of the study before me. Alarmed 1 
strove to arrc.st it, but now the color on the breast changed 
and the whole figure seemed to absorb the infection as a 
sponge soaks up water. Vigorously I plied palette knife, 
turpentine, and scraper, thinking all the time what a se- 
ance I should hold with Duval who had sold me the can- 
vas; but soon I noticed that it was not the canvas which 
was defective nor yet the colors of Edward. "It must be the 
turpentine," I thought angrily, “or else my eyes have be- 
come so blurred and confused by the afternoon light that I 
can't see straight." I called Fessie, the model. She came and 
leaned over my chair blowing rings of smoke into the air. 

“What have you been doing to it?” she exclaimed. 

“Nothing,” I growled, "it must be this turpentine!" 

"What a horrible color it is now," she continued. "Do 
you think my flesh resembles green cheese?” 

“No, 1 don't," I said angrily, "did you ever know me to 
paint like that before?" 

“No, indeed!" 

“Well, then!" 

“It must be the turpentine, or something," she admitted. 

She slipped on a Japanese robe and walked to the window. 

1 scraped and rubbed until 1 was tired and finally picked 
up my brushes and hurled them through the canvas with 
a forcible expression, the tone alone of which reached 
Tessie’s ears. 

Nevertheless she promptly began: “That’s it! Swear 
and act silly and ruin your brushes! You have been threq^ 
weeks on that study, and now look! What's the good of 
ripping the canvas? What creatures artists are!” 

1 felt about as much ashamed as 1 usually did after 
such an outbreak, and I turned the ruined canvas to the 
wall. Tessie helped me clean my brushes, and then danced 
away to dress. From the screen .she regaled me with bits of 
advice concerning whole or partial loss of temper, until, 
thinking, perhaps, I had been tormented sufilcienlly, she 
camq out to implore me to button her waist where she 
could not reach it on the shoulder, 

"Everything went wrong from the lin^ you came 
back from the window and talked about that horrid-look- 
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ing jtian you saw in the churchyard." she announced. 

"Yes, he prpbably bewitched the picture.^' I said, 
yawning. I looked at my watch. 

"It’s after six, I know," said Tessie, adjusting her hat 
before the mirror. 

"Yes.” 1 replied, "1 didn’t mean to keep you so long.” 
I leaned out the window but recoiled with disgust, for 
the young man with the pasty face stood below in the 
churchyard. Tes.sie saw my gesture of disapproval and 
leaned from the window. 

"Is that the man you don’t like?'’ she whispered. 

1 nodded. 

"I can't see his face, but he does look fat and soft. 
Someway or other," she continued, looking at me, "he 
reminds me of a dream, — and awful dream I once had. 
Or," .she mused looking down at her shapely shoes, "was 
it a dream after all?" 

"How should 1 know?" 1 smiled. 

Tessie smiled in reply. 

"You were in it,” she said, "so perhaps you might 
know something about it,” 

"Te.ssic! Tessie!" I protested, "don’t you dare flatter 
by sav ing you dream about me!" 

"But 1 did." she insisted: “shall 1 tell you about it?" 

"Go ahead," 1 replied, lighting a cigarette. 

Tessie leaned back on the open window-sill and 
began very seriously. 

"One night last winter I was lying in bed thinking 
about nothing at all in particular. I had been posing 
for you and 1 was tired out. yet it seemed intpossible 
for me to sleep. I heard the bells in the city ring ten, 
eleven, and midnight. 1 must have fallen asleep about 
midnight because 1 don't remember hearing the bells 
after that. It seemed to me that I had scarcely clo.sed my 
eyes v\ hen I dreamed that something impelled me to go 
to the window. I rose, and raising the sash, leaned out. 
Twenty-fifth Street was deserted as far as 1 could see. 
I began to be afraid; everything outside seemed so — 
so black and uncomfortable. Then the sound of wheels 
in the distance came to my ears, and it seemed to me 
as though that was what I must wait for. Very slowly 
the wheels approached, and, finally, I could make out 
a vehicle mcn ing along the .street. It came nearer and 
nearer, and when it p,issed beneath my window I saw it 
was a hearse. 'Ihen, as 1 trembled with fear, the driver 
turned and looked straight at me. When I awoke I was 
standing by the open window shivering with cold, but 
th? black-plumed hearse and the driver were gone. I 
dreamed this dream again in March last, a»id again 
awoke beside the open window. Last niglil the dream 
came again. You remember how it was raining; when 
I^woke, standing at the open window, my nightdress 


was soaked." , 

. "But where did I com^ info the dream?" I askedr 

"You — you ware in the coffin; but you were not 
dead.” 

"In the coffin?” 

"Yes." 

"How did you know? Could you see me?" 

"No; I only knew you were there.” 

"Had you been eating Welsh rarebits, or lobster 
salad?" I began laughing, but the girl interrupted me 
with a frightened cry. 

“Hello! What’s up?” 1 said, as she shrank into the 
embrasure by the window. 

"The — the man below in the churchyard; — he 
drove the hearse.” 

"Nonsense,” I said, but Tessie's eyes were wide with 
terror. 1 went to the window and looked out. The man 
was gone. "Come, Tessie," 1 urged, "don't be foolish. You 
have posed too long; you are nervous." 

"Do you think I could forget that face?" she mur- 
mured. “lliree times 1 saw that hearse pass below my 
window, and every time the driver turned and looked 
up at me. Oh, his face was so white and — and soft? It 
looked dead — it looked as if it had been dead a long 
time." 

J induced the girl to sit down and swallow a glass 
of Marsala. 'Ihcn 1 sat down beside her and triejl to give 
her some advice. 

"Look here, Tessie," 1 said, "you go to the country 
for a week or two, and you’ll have no more dreams about 
hearses. You pose all day, and when night come.s your 
nerves are upset. You can’t keep this up. Then again, in- 
stead of going to bed when your day’s work is done, you 
run off to picnics at Sulzer’s Park, or go to the Eldorado 
or Coney Island, and when you come down here in the 
morning you are fagged out. There was no real hearse. 
That was a soft-shell crab dream." 

She smiled faintly. 

“What about the man in the churchyard?” 

"Oh, he's an ordinar)' unhealthy, evesyday creature.” 

"As true as my name is Tessie Reardon, I swear 
to you, Mr. Scott, that the face of the man below in 
the churchyard is the face of the man who drove the 
hearse!" 

"What of it?" I said. "It'.s an honest trade." 

"Then you think I did see a hearse?” 

"Oh," 1 said diplomatically, "if you really did, it 
might not be unlikely that the man below drove it. 
There is nothing in that." 

Tessie rose, unrolled her scented handkerchief, 
and taking a bit of gum from a knot in the hem, placed 
it in her mouth. Then drawing on her gloves she olfereJ 
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me her hand, with a frank, ■"Good-night, Mr. Sgott," and 
walked out. 


II 

Ihe next morning, Tlwmas, the bellboy, brought me 
the Herald and a bit of news. The church next door 
had been sold. I thanked Heaven for it, not that being 
a Catholic I had any repugnance for the congregation 
next door, but becau.se my nerves were shattered by a 
blatant exhorter, whose every word echoed through the 
aisle of the church as if it had been my own room.s^ and 
who insisted on his r's with a nasal persistence which 
revolted my every instinct. Tlien, too, there as a fiend in 
human shape, an organist, who reeled off some of the 
grand old hymns with an interpretation of his own, and 
I longed for the blood of a creature who could play the 
doxology with an amendment of minor chords which 
one hears only in a quartet of very young undergradu- 
ates. I believe the minister was a good man, but when he 
bellowed; "And the l.orrrrd said unto Moses, the I.or- 
rrrd is a man of war; the Lorrrrd is his name. My wrath 
shall wax hot and I will kill you with the sworrrrd!" I 
wondered how many ceiiturics of purgatory it would 
take to atone for .such a sin. 

^ "Who bought the property?” 1 asked Thomas. 

"Nobody that I knows, sir. They do .say the gent wot 
owns this 'ere Amilton (lats was lookin' at it. ‘E might be 
a bildin’ more studios." 

1 walked to the window. Ihe young man with the 
unhealthy face stood by the churchyard gate, and at the 
mere sight of him the same overwhelming repugnance 
took possession of me. 

"By the way, Thomas," 1 said, “who is that fellow 
down there?" 

Thomas sniffed. "That there worm, sir? ‘E's night- 
watchman of the church, sir. ‘E maikes me tired a-sittin' 
out all night on them steps and lookin' at you insultin’ 
like. I'd a punched 'is 'ed, sir — beg pardon sir — “ 

^ "Go on, Thomas." 

, “Otie night a cornin' ‘ome with 'Arry, the other 
• English hoy, 1 sees ‘im a sittin’ there on them steps. We 
'ad Molly and len with us, sir, the two girl.s on the tray 
service, an' 'e looks so insultin' at us that I up and sez: 
'Wat you looking hat. you fat slug?' — beg pardon, sir, 
but thatis 'ow' I sez, sir. Then ‘e don't say nothin' and I 
sez; 'Come out and I’ll punch that puddin’ 'ed.' 'Ihen I 
^hopens the gate an' goes in, but 'c don't .say nothml only 
looks insultin’ like. Then I 'its im one, but ughl ‘is 'ed 
was'that cold and mushy it ud sicken you (o touch 'im." 

• "What did he do then?" 1 asked, curiously. 


‘"Im? Nawthinl' ■ * 

‘Artd you, Thomas?” 

Ihe young fellow flushed in embarr^issment and 
smiled uneasily. 

"Mr. Scott, sir, I ain’t no coward an' I can’t make it 
out at ail why 1 run. I was with the 5th Lawncers, sir, 
bugler at Tel-el-Kebir, an’ was shot by the wells." 

"You don't mean to say you ran away?" 

"Yes, sir; I run." 

"Why?” 

"That's just what I want to know, sir. I grabbed Mol- 
ly an’ run, an’ the rest of us just as frightened as 1.” 

“But what were they frightened at?” 

Thomas refused to answer for a while, but now iny 
curiosity w'as aroused about the repulsive young man 
below and I pressed him. Three years’ sojourn in Amer- 
ica had not only modified Thomas' cockney dialect but 
had given him the American’s fear of ridicule. 

"You won’t believe me, Mr. Scott, sir'?” 

“Yes, 1 will." 

“You will lawf at me, sir?" 

"Nonsense!” 

He hesitated. “Well, sir, it's God’s truth that when 
I ‘it ‘im ‘e grabbed me wrists, sir, and when I twisted 'is 
soft, mushy fist one of ‘is fingers come off in me 'and.” 

The utter loathing and horror of Thomas' face must 
have been reflected in my own for he added; 

"It's orful, an' now when 1 sec 'im I just go away. ‘E 
maikes me hill." 

When Thomas had gone 1 went to the window. The 
man stood beside the church-railing with both hands 
on the gate, but I hastily retreated to my ea.sel again, 
sickened and horrified, for I saw that the middle finger 
of his right hand was missing. 

At nine o’clock Tessie appeared and vanished be- 
hind the screen with a merry "Good-morning, Mr. 
Scott.” While she had reappeared and taken her pose 
upon the model-stand I started a new canvas much 
to her delight. She remained silent as long as I was on 
the drawing, but as soon as the scrape of the charcoal' 
ceased and 1 took up my fixative she began to chatter. 

"Oh, 1 liad such a lovely time last night. We went to 
Tony Pastor's." 

"Who are 'we'?” I demanded. 

"Oh, Maggie, you know, Mr. Whyte's model, and 
Pinkie McCormick -- we call her Pinkie because she’s 
got that beautiful red hair you artists like so much -- 
and Lizzie Burke." 

■ 1 sent a .shower of fixative over the canvas and said; 
“\X'ell, go on." 

"We saw Kelly and Baby Barnes ihe'skirt-daneer 
and — and all the rest. 1 made a mash," 


'"Ihcn you have gone back on me, TesSle?” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

"He's Lizzie Burke’s brother, Ed. He’s a perfect 
gcn'l'man." 

I felt constrained to give her some parental ad- 
vice concerning mashing, which she took with a 
bright smile. 

“Oh, 1 can lake care of a strange mash,” she said, 
examining her chewing gum, "but Ed is different. 
Lizzie is my best friend." 

Then she related how Ed had come, back from 
the stocking mill in Lowell, Massachusetts, to find 
her and Lizzie grown up, and what an accomplished 
young man he was, and how he thought nothing of 
squandering half a doUar for ice-cream and oysters 
to celebrate his entry as clerk into the woolen depart- 
ment of Macy’s. Before she finished I began to paint, 
and she resumed the pose, smiling and chattering like 
a sparrow. By noon I had the study fairly well rubbed 
in and Tessie came to look at it. 

"T hat's better," she said. 

I thought so too, and ate my lunch with a satis- 
fied feeling that all was going well. Tessie spread her 
lunch on a drawing table opposite me and we drank 
our claret from the same bottle and lighted our ciga- 
rettes from the same match. I was very much attached 
to Tessie. I had watched her shoot up into a slender 
but exquisitely formed woman from a frail, awkward 
child. .She had posed for me during the last three 
years, and among all n^y models she ^vas my favorite. 
It would have troubled me very much indeed had .she 
become ''tough" or "lly,” as the phrase goes, but I h^d 
never noticed any deterioration of her manner, and 
felt at heart that she was ail right. She and 1 never 
discussed morals at all, and I had no intention of do- 
ing so, partly because 1 had none myself, and partly 
because I knew she would do what .she liked in spite 
of me. Still I did hope she would .steer clear of compli- 
cations, because I wished her well, and then also I had 
a selfish desire to retain the best model I had. I knew 
that mashing, as she termed it, had no significance 
with girls like Tessie, and that such things in America 
did not resemble in the least the same things in Paris, 
Yet, having lived with my eyes open, I also knew that 
somebody would take T'essie away some day in one 
manner or another, and though I professed to my- 
self that marriage was nonsense, I sincerely hoped 
that, in this case, there would be a priest at^llit end 
of the vista. 1 am a Catholic. When 1 listen to high 
ma^. when I sign myself, I feel that everything, in- 
cluding myself, is more cheerful, and when 1 confess, 


it dogs me good. A man whoMives as much alone as 
I do, must confess to somebody. Then, again, Sylvia 
was Catholic, and it was reason enough for me. But I 
was speaking of Tessie, which is very different. Tessie 
also was Catholic and much more devout than 1, so, 
taking it all in all, 1 had little fear for my pretty model 
until she should fall in love. But then^ .knew that fate 
alone would decide her future for her, and 1 prayed 
inwardly that fate would keep her away from pien like 
me and throw into her path ruathing but Ed Burkes 
and limmy McCormicks, bless her sweet face! 

Tessie sat blowing smoke up to the ceiling and 
tinkling the ice in her tumbler. 

"Do you know. Kid, that 1 also had a dream last 
night?" I observed. I sometimes called her “the Kid.” 

"Not about that man," she laughed. 

"Exactly. A dream similar to yours, only much 
worse.” 

It was foolish and thoughtless of me to say this, 
but you know how little tact the average painter has. 

"1 must have fallen asleep about 10 o’clock," I 
continued, "and after a while I dreamt that 1 awoke. 
So plainly did I hear the midnight bells, the wind in 
the tree-branches, and the whistle of steamers from 
the bay, that even now I can scarcely believe that 1 
was not awake. 1 seemed to be lying in a box which 
had a glass cover. Dimly I saw the stre,et lamps as I 
passed, for 1 must tell you, Tessie, the box in which 1 
reclined appeared to lie in a cushioned wagon which 
jolted me over a stony pavement. After a while 1 be- 
came impatient and tried to move but the box was 
too narrow. My hands were crossed on my breast so 
I could not raise them to help myself. I listened and 
then tried to call. My voice was gone. I could hear 
the trample of the horses attached to the wagon and 
even the breathing of the driver. Then another sound 
broke upon my ears like the rai.sing of a window sash. 

I managed to turn my head a little, and found 1 could 
look, not only through the glass cover of my box, buL, 
also through the glass panes in the .side of the covered 
vehicle. I saw houses, empty and silent, with neither 
light nor life about any of them excepting one. In lliat 
house a window was open on the first floor and a fig- 
ure all in white stood looking down into the street. It 
was you." 

Tessie had turned her face away trom me and 
leaned on the table with her elbow. 

. "I could see your face," 1 resumed, "and it seemed 
to mo to be vc^y sorrowful. Tlien we passed iin and 
turned into a narrow black lane. Presently the horses 
stopped, 1 wailed and waited, closing my eyes with 




fear and impatience, but all was silent as the grave. ^Af- 
ter what seemed to me hours, 1 began to feel uncom- 
fortable. A sense that somebody was close to me rrtade 
me unclose my eyes. Then 1 saw the white face/)f the 
hearse-driver looking at me through the coffin-lid — “ 

A sob from Tessie interrupted me. She was trem- 
bling like a leaf. I saw' I had made an ass of myself and 
attempted to repair the damage. 

"Why, Tess,” I said, "1 only told you this to show 
you what influence your story might have on another 
person's dreams. You don’t suppose I really lay in a cof- 
fin, do you? What are you trembling for? Don't you 
see that your dream and my unreasonable dislike for 
that inoffensive watchman of the church simply set my 
brain working as soon as 1 fell asleep?" 

She laid her head betw'een her arms and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. What a precious triple don- 
key 1 had made of myseltl But 1 was about to break my 
record. 1 went over and put my arm about her. 

"Tessie, dear, forgive me,” I said; "I had no business 
to frighten you with such nonsense. You are too sen- 
sible a girl, too good a Catholic to believe in dreams." 

Her hand tightened on mine and her head fell back 
upon my shoulder, but she still trembled and I petted 
her and comforted her. 

"Come, Tess, open your eyes and smile.” 

Her eyes opened with a slow languid movement 
and met mine, but their expression was so queer that 1 
hastened to reassure her again. 

"It’s all humbug, Tessie, you surely are not afraid 
that any harm will come to you because of that." 

"No," she said, but her scarlet lips quivered. 

"'Ihcn what's the matter? Are you afraid?" 

"Yes. Not for mysclff 

"For me, then?" I demanded gaily. 

"For you," she murmured in a voice almost inau- 
dible, "I — 1 care — for you." 

At first t started to laugh, but when I understood 
her, a shock passed through me and 1 sat like one turned 
to stone. This was the c rowning bit of idiocy 1 had com- 
rtiilled. During the moment which elapsed between her 
♦ reply and my answer 1 thought of a thousand responses 
to that innocent confession. I could pass it by with a 
laugh, 1 could misunderstand her and reassure her as to 
my health, 1 could simply point out that it was impos- 
sible she could love me. But my reply was quicker than 
my thoughts and I might think and think now when it 
was loo late, for I had kissed her on the mouth. ^ 

That es'ening 1 took my usual walk in W'ashington 
Park, pondering over the occurrence.s of the day. i was 
thoroughly committed. There was no back out now, 


and I stared the future straight in the face. I w'as not, 
good, not even scrupulous, but 1 had no idea of deceiv- 
ing either myself or Tessie. The one passion of my life 
lay buried in the sunlit forests of Brittany. Was it buried 
forever? Hope cried "No!" For three years I had been 
listening to the voice of Hope, and for three years I had 
waited for a footstep on my threshold. Had* Sylvia for- 
gotten? “No!" cried Hope. 

I said that 1 was not good. That is true, but 'still I 
was not exactly a comic opera villain. 1 had led an easy- 
going reckless life, taking what invited me of pleasure, 
deploring and sometimes bitterly regretting conse- 
quences. In one thing alone, except my painting, 1 was 
serious, and that w'as something which lay hidden if not 
lost in the Breton forests. 

It was too late now for me to regret what had oc- 
curredduringtheday. Whatever it had been, pity, a sud- 
den tenderness for sorrow, of the more brutal instinct 
of gratified vanity, it was all the same now, and unless I 
wished to bruise an innocent heart my path lay marked 
before me. Tire fire and strength, the depth of passion 
of a love which I had never even suspected, with all iiry 
imagined experience in the world, left me no alternative 
but to respond or send her away. Whether because I am 
so cowardly about giving pain to others, or whether it 
was that 1 have little of the gloomy Puritan in me, 1 do 
not know, but I shrank from disclaiming responsibility 
for that thoughtless kiss, and in fact had no time to do 
so before the gates of her heart opened and the flood 
poured forth. Others who habitually do their duty and 
find a sullen satisfaction in making themselves and ev- 
erybody else unhappy, might have withstood it. 1 did 
not. i dared not. After the storm had abated I did tell 
her that she might better have loved Ed Burke and worn 
a plain gold ring, but she would not hear of it. and 1 
thought perhaps that as long as she had decided to love 
somebody she could not marry, it had better be me. 1, at 
least, could treat her with an intelligent affection, and 
whenever she became tired of her infatuation she could 
go none the worse for it. For 1 was decided on that point 
although 1 knew how hard it would.be. 1 remembered 
the usual termination of Platonic liaison.s and thought 
how disgusted I had been whenever I heard of one. 1. 
knew I was undertaking a great deal for so unscrupu- 
lous a man as I was. and I dreaded the future, but never 
for one moment did I doubt that she was safe with me. 
Had it been anybody but Tessie 1 should not have both- 
ered my head about scruples. For it did not occur to me 
to sacrifice Tessie as 1 would iiave sacrificed a woxnan 
of the world. 1 bolted the future squarely in the fare 
and saw the several probable endings to the affair. .She 




would "either tire of- the whole thing, or 'become so 
unhiippy that l-should have either to marry her or go 
away. If I married her we wpuld be unhappy. I with a 
wife imsuited to me. and she with a husbiuid unsuit- 
able for any w'oman. For my past life could scarcely 
entitle me to marry. If I went away sheVnight either 
fall ill, recover, and marry some Eddie Burke, or she 
might recklessly or deliberately go and dc^something 
foolish. On the other hand if she tired of me, then her 
whole life would be before her with beautiful'vistas of 
Kddic Burkes and marriage rings and twins und Har- 
lem flats and Heaven know's what. As f strolled along 
through the trees by Washington Arch, 1 decided that 
she should find a substantial friend in me anyway and 
the future could take care of itself. Then I went into 
the house and put on my evening dress for the little 
faintly perfumed note on my dresser said, “Have a cab 
at the stage door at eleven," and the note was signed 
"Edith Carmichael, Metropolitan Theater, June 19th. 
189-.” 

I took supper that night, or rather we took sup- 
per, Miss Carmichael and I, at Solari’s and the dawn 
was just beginning to gild the cross on the Memorial 
Church as I entered Washington Square after leaving 
Edith at the Brunswick. There was not a soul in the 
park as I passed among the trees and took the walk 
which leads from the Garibaldi statue to the Hamil- 
ton Apartment House, but as I passed the churchyard 
1 saw a figure sitting on the stone steps. In spite of 
myself a chill crept over me at the sight of ti\e white 
puffy face, and I hastened to pass. Tlien he said some- 
thing w'hich might have been addressed to me or 
might merely have been a mutter to himself, but a 
sudden I’urious anger flamed up within me tlial such 
a creature should address me. For an instant I felt like 
w'hcciing about and smashing my stick over his head, 
but I walked on, and entering the Hamilton went to 
my apartment. For some time 1 tossed about the bed 
trying to get the sound of hLs voice out of my ears, but 
could nut. It filled my head, that muttering sound, like 
thick oily smoke from a fat-rendering vat or an odor 
of noisome decay. And as I lay and to.ssed about, the 
voice in my ears seemed more distinct, and I began to 
understand the words he had muttered. 'Ihey came 
to me slowly a.s if I had forgotten them, and at last 
1 could make some sense oiU of the sounds. It was 
this: 

"Have you found the ’I'eilow Sign?" 

"Have you found the Yellow Sign?" 

“Have you found the Yellow Sign?” ' 

I was furious. What did he moan by that? Then 


with a curse upon him and^his i rolled over and went 
to sleep, but when I awoke later I looked pale and hag- 
gard, for 1 had dreamed the dream of the night before 
and it troubled me more than J cared to think. 

1 dressed and went down into my studio. Tessie 
sgt by the window, but as I came in she rose and put 
both arms around my neck for an innocent kiss. She 
looked so sweet and dainty that 1 ktssed her again and 
then sat down before the easel. 

"Hello! Where's the study I began yesterday?" 1 
asked. , 

Tessie looked conscious, but did not answer. I 
began to hunt among the piles of canvases, saying, 
“Hurry up, Tess, and get ready; we must take advan- 
tage of the morning light." 

When at last 1 gave up the search among the other 
canvases and turned to look around the room for the 
missing study I noticed Tessie standing by the screen 
with her clothing still on. 

"What’s the matter," I asked, "don't you feel 
well?" 

“Yes." 

“Tlien hurry.” 

"Do you want me to pose as — as I have always 
posed?" 

Then 1 understood. Here was a new complica- 
tion. I had lost, of course, the best nude model, I had 
ever seen. I looked at Tessie. Her face was scarlet. 
Alas! Alas! We had eaten of the tree of knowledge, 
and Eden and native innocence were dreams of the 
past — I mean — for her. 

1 suppose she noticed the disappointment on my 
face, for she said: "I will pose if you wish. The study is 
behind the screen here where I pul it.” 

"No," 1 said, "we will begin something new”; and 1 
went to my wardrobe and picked out a Moorish cos- 
tume which fairly blazed with tinsel. It was a genu- 
ine costume, and Tessie retired to the screen with it 
enchanted. When she came forth again I W'as aston- 
ished. Her long black hair was bound above her fore- 
head with a circlet of turquoises, and the ends curled 
about her glittering girdle. Her feet were encased in 
the embroidered pointed slippers and the skirt of her 
costume, curiously wrought with arabesques in silver, 
fell to her ankles. The deep metallic blue vest em- 
broidered with sUver and the shorl Mauresque jacket 
spangled and sewn with turquoises became her w-on- 
dcrfully. .She came up to me and held up her face .smil- 
ing. 1 slipped my hand into my pocket and drawing 
out a gold chain with a cross attached, dropped it over 
her head. 





"It's yours, Tcssie." 

"Mine?" she faltered. 

"Yours. Now go and pose.” 'Then with a radiant 
smile she rau'bchind the screen and presently reap- 
peared, with a little box on which was written my 
name. 

"1 had intended to give it to you when 1 went 
home tonight, ’'she said, "but 1 can’t wait now.” 

I opened the box. On the pinlc cotton inside lay.a 
clasp of black onyx, 
on which was inlaid 
a curious symbol or 
letter in gold. It was 
neither Arabic nor 
Chinese, nor as I 
found afterwards 
did it belong to any 
human script. 

"It's all 1 had to 
give you for a keep- 
sake," she said, tim- 
idh'. 

I was annoyed, 
but 1 told her how 
much 1 should prize 
it, and promised to 
wear it always. She 
fastened it on my 
coat beneath the 
lapel. 

"How foolish. 

Tess, to go and buy 
me such a beauti- 
ful thing as this," I 
said. 

"I did not buy 
it." she laughed. 

"Where did 
you get it?" 

fhen she told 
me how she had 
*found it one day 
while coming from 
the Aquarium in 
the Battery, how she had advertised it and watched 
the papers, but at last gave up all hopes of finding the 
owner. 

" ilfat was last winter," she said, "the very day 1 
had the first horrid dream about the hearse.” • 

I remembered my dream of the previous night 


but said nothing, and presently njy charcoal was fly- 
ing ovgr a new canvas, and Tessie stood motionless 
on the model-stand. 


Ill 

The day following was a disastrous one for'ftie. While 
moving a framed canvas from one easel to another 
my foot slipped pn 
the'polished floor and 
1 fell heavily on both 
wrists. They were so 
badly sprained that it 
was useless to attempt 
to hold a brush, and I 
was obliged to wan- 
der about the studio, 
glaring at unfinished 
drawings and sketch- ' 
es until despair seized 
me and I sat down to 
smoke and twiddle 
my thumbs with rage. 
The rain blew against 
the windows and rat- 
tled on the roof of the 
church, driving me 
into a nervous fit with 
its interminable pat- 
ter. Tcssie sat sewing 
by the window, and 
every now and then 
raised her head and 
looked at me with 
such innocent com- 
passion that I began 
to feel ashamed of my 
irritation and looked 
about for something 
to occupy me. I had 
read all the papers 
and all the books in 
the library, but for 
the sake of something to do I went to the bookcases 
and shoved them open with my elbow. I knew every 
volume by its color and examined them all, passing 
slowly around the library and whistling to keep up my 
spirits. I was turning to go into the dining-room when 
my eye fell upon a ^ook bound in yellow, standing in 




a corner of the top shelf of the last bookcase. I did not 
remember it and from the floor could not decipher the 
pale lettering on the back,' so 1 went to the-smoking- 
ropm dnd called Tessie.'She came in from the»studio 
and climbed to reach the book. * 

"What is it?” I asked. 

"Vie King ill Yellow." 

1 was dumbfounded. Who had placed it there? 
How came it to my rooms? 1 had long ago decided that 
1 should never open that book, and nothing on earth 
could have persuaded me to buy it. Fearful lest curios- 
ity might tempt me to open it, I had never ev^n looked 
at it in book-stores. If I ever had had any curiosity to 
read it, the awful tragedy of young Castaigne, whom 1 
know, prevented me from exploring its wicked pages. 
I had always refused to listen to any description of it, 
and indeed, nobody ever ventured to discuss the sec- 
ond part aloud, so I had absolutely no knowledge of 
what those leaves might reveal. I stared at the poison- 
ous yellow binding as 1 would at a snake. 

"Don't touch it, Tessic," I said, "come down." 

t)f course my. admonition was enough to arouse 
her curiosity, and before I could prevent it she took 
the book and, laughing, danced away into the studio 
with it. 1 called to her but she slipped away with a tor- 
menting smile at my helpless hands, and 1 followed 
her with some impatience. 

"Tessie!" 1 cried, entering the library, "listen, I am 
serious. Put that book away. 1 do not wish you tp open 
it!” The library was empty. I went into both drawing- 
rooms, then into the bedrooms, laundry, kitchen, and 
finally returned to the library and began a systematic 
search. She had hidden herself so well that it was half 
an hour later when 1 discovered her crouching white 
and silent by the latticed window in the store-room 
above. At the first glance 1 saw she had been punished 
for her foolishness. Vie King in Yellow lay at her feet, 
but the book was open to the second part. I looked 
at Tcssic and saw it was too late. .She had opened Vie 
King in Yellow. Then I took her by the hand and led her 
into the studio. She seemed dazed, and when I told her 
to he down on the sofa she obeyed me without a word. 
After j while she closed her eyes and her breathing 
became regular and deep, but 1 could not determine 
whether or not she slept. For a long while 1 sat silently 
beside her. but she neither stirred nor spoke, and at 
last I rose and entering the unused store-room took 
the yellow book in my least injured hand. lt.^ecmed 
heavy as lead, but I carried it into the studiiragain, and 
.sitting down on the rug beside the sofa, opened it and 
read it through from beginning to end. 


•When, faint with the excess of my emotions, I* 
dropped the volume find leaned wearily back against 
the sofa, Tessie opened her eyes and looked at me. 

We had been speaking for some time in a dull and 
monotonous strain before 1 realized that we were dis- 
cussing Vie King in Yellow. ()h the sin of writing such 
words, — words which are clear as 'crystal, limpid and 
musical as bubbling springs, words which sparkle and 
glow like the poisoned diamonds of the Medicis! Oh 
the wickedness, the hopeless damnation of a soul who 
could fascinate and paralyze human creature.s with 
such words, — words understood by the ignorant and 
wise alike, words which are more precious than jew- 
els, more soothing than Heavenly music, more awful 
than death itself. 

We talked on, unmindful of the gathering shad- 
ows, and she was begging me to throw away the clasp 
of black onyx quaintly inlaid with what we now knew 
to be the Yellow Sign. I never shall know why I refused, 
though even at this hour, here in my bedroom as I 
write this confession, 1 should be glad to know wbal 
It was tliat prevented me from tearing the Yellow Sign 
from my breast and casting it into the fire. 1 am sure 
1 wished to do so, but Tessie pleaded with me in vain. 
Night fell and the hours dragged on, but still we .mur- 
mured to each other of the King and the Pallid Mask, 
and midnight sounded from the misty spires in the 
fog-wrapped city. We spoke of Hastur and of Cassilda, 
while outside the fog rolled against the blank window- 
panes as the cloud waves roll and break on the shores 
of Hall. 

The house was very silent now and not a sound 
from the misty streets broke the silence. Tessie lay 
among the cushions, her face a gray blot in the gloom, 
but her hands were clasped in mine and 1 knew that 
she knew and read my thoughts as I read hers, for 
we had understood the mystery of the Hyades and 
the Phantom of Truth was laid. Tlicn as we answered 
each other, swiftly, silently, thought on thought, tHe 
shadows stirred in the gloom about us, and far in the 
distant streets we heard a sound. Nearer and nearer 
it came, the dull crunching of wheels, nearer, nearer 
and yet nearer, and now, outside the door it ceased, 
and I dragged myself to the window and saw a black- 
plumed hearse. The gate below opened and shut, and 
1 crept shaking to my door and bolted it, but 1 knew 
no bolts, no locks, could keep that c reature out who 
was coming for the Yellow Sign. And now I heard him 
moving very?oftly along the hall. Now he was at the 
door, and the bolts rotted at his touch. Now he had en- 




s- 


. ?5et cd. With eyes starting from my head ! peered into 
the darkness, but when he came into the room i did 
not see him.. It was only when I felt him envelop -me 
in his cold soft grasp that 1 cried out and struggled 
with deadly fury, but my hands were useless and he 
tore the on)’x clasp from my coat and struck me full 
in the face. Then, as I fell. I heard Tessie’s soft c^y and 
her .spirit fled to God, and even while falling I longed 
to follow her, for I knew that the King in Yellow had 
opened his tattered mantle and there was only Christ 
to cry to now, 

I could tell more, but I cannot see what help it 
will be to the world. As for me 1 am pa.st humamhelp 
or hope. A.s I lie here, writing, careless even whether 
or not 1 die before I finish, I can see the doctor gather- 
ing up his powders and phials with a vague gesture to 
the good prie.st beside me, which 1 understand. 

They will be very curious to know the tragedy — 
they of the outside world who write books and print 


millions of newspapers, but I w'ijl write no more, and 
the father confessor will seal my last words with the 
seal of sanctity when his holy office is done. They of the 
outside world may send their creatures into wrecked 
homes and death-smitten firesides, and their newspa- 
pers will batten on blood and tears, but with me their 
spies must halt before the confessional. They know 
that Tessie is dead and that I am dyirig.'*Ihey know 
how the people in the house, aroused by an infernal 
scream, rushed into my room and found one'liying 
and two dead, but they do not know that the doctor 
said as he pointed to a horrible decomposed heap on 
the floor — the livid corpse of the watchman from the 
church; 'T have no theory, no explanation. That man 
must have been dead for months!” 

1 think I am dying. 1 wish the priest would — 





Robert William Chambers (May 26. 1865- I 
December 16. 1933) started his career 
as an artist and illustrator before turning 
to writing. His first book. In the Quarter, 
was published in 1894. and depicts the life 
ol' art students in Paris. His most famous 
work that has withstood the test of time is 
undoubtedly The Kin^ in Yelkw. published 
.the following year. Several of the stories 
therein are linked to an imaginary 
play. "The King in Yellow." that drives 
its reader insane. The short stories in 
the Chamber's book are not all in the 
supernatural genre, however. While 
Chambers would write periodically of 
the weird and bizarre, he gained much 
succe.ss later in life for his social and 
hislorical novels, which were frequent- 
ly found ojj the best-seller lists. 








sc-t’ing thc'sf (ilms for tht* first time on SHOCK! — the 
first issue of l-'M had an article called "TVs Monster 
Parade." in fact. 


Warren Publishing set up its own in-house mail- 
order service. Captain Company, which advertised 
in the pages of FM and the subsequent other titles 
of the Warren publishing line. For kids who couldn't 
find any monster-related goods at their local depart- 
ment stores. Captain Company mail order must 
have seemed like paradise^ posters, monster novel- 
ties. model kits, magazines, costumes, Super 8 reel 
versions of monster movies, and other fascinating 
outre items. 


Artwork by Jason Willis 

.M the end of 1957, the ratings data strongly in- 
dicated that there was a Monster Culture revolu- 
tion brc'wing. SHOCK! had boosted the ratings for 
K'l'LA’TV in Los Angeles from seventh to second 
place: V\’\RC-T\'’ jumped from sixth to first place in 
the NYC innrki't. Mo.sl famously, KRON-TV in San 
I 'r.-mciMO had increased its ranking 807";. with the 
SH(.)CK' film.--, li \v;isn't long before the poi)ularity 
ol luou.'ter movies on television .spawned other me- 
dia inanifesration.-,. the most beloved of which were 
inunsttM' niovic maga/itu's I'm' kids. 


Warren expected to turn a much higher profit with 
Captain Company items than he did with the 35- 
cent magazine itself. It is not uncommon today to 
hear old-timers complain that they had been bilked 
out of their hard-earned allowance money because 
the Captain Company’s sensationalistic come-on 
ads were not always completely accurate accounts 
of the item purchased. (Personally, my bitterest rip- 
off memories involved sending away for a complete- 
ly cool "giant life-size moon monster" for a $1 in the 
summer of 1969. but that scam wasn’t the work of 
Captain Company.) 




Masks made by the Tupstotie company were among 
the most |)(ipular itc-ms sold by Ihc CapLain ('onr 
pany in the pages of f'M. Topstone's full-face latex 
masks were inexpensive ($2.00 plus .25 po.stiige) 
and u.sually avoided movie studio licensing fees by 
presenting monsters and fiends who were not di- 
rectly tied to specific motion pictures, such as "Go- 
rilla Monster," "Lagoon Monster," "Horrible Melt- 
ing Man." “Savage Cannibal," and "Girl Vampire." 
One of the masks was called "Shock Monster." 

According to the Topstone catalog from 1956, the 
mask was originally called “Horror Zombie." "Horror 
Zombie" was designed (and perhaps also sculpted) 
by commercial illustrator Keith Ward (1906-2000); 
some of Ward’s other creations that left an impact on 
US pop culture include the drawings of Elsie the cow 
(Borden’s Milk) and Elmer the bull (Elmer’s Glue, 
originally owned by Borden as well). But once “Hor- 
ror Zombie" began appearing as an item for sale in 
the Captain Company advertisements in FM, the 
name of the mask was changed to "Shock Monster": 
some collector cognescenti argue that it was Warren 
himself who was responsible for the name change in 
1958. 

With the close relationship between FAMOUS 
MONSTERS and the SHOCK! broadcasts, I think 


that we can ex- 
plain ihc name 
change from 
■'Hon’or Zombie" 
to "Shock Mun- 
ster’’ as an at- 
tempt to tup into 
the enthusiasm 
that the Captain 
Company's cus- 
tomer base had 
for the SHOCK! 
movies. In other 
words, the “Shock 
Monster" mask sold through Warren's mail-order 
operation was specifically meant to be SHOCKI’s 
monster mascot. 

Of course, the actual mask itself was a bit of a 
disappointment compared to Ward’s fantastic il- 
lustration. Nevertheless, there is a kind of bizarre 
art brut primitivism to that mask that is compel- 
ling and disturbing. Putting aside its historical/ 
nostalgia value, the mask is interesting to look at 
because it is so childlike in its creepiness. In many 
ways, I would find a person wearing this cheap 
$2.00 mask to be more upsetting than one sporting 
one of those elaborately-designed and realistically- 
rendered monster 
masks that sell 
for a couple hun- 
dred dollars at 
high-end costume 
shops every Hal- 
loween. 

into the 1960s 
and even the 
1970s. the Shock 
Monster became 
a recognizable 
and iconic I’aoe 
of the FM van- 
guard's stake in 
the Horror Cul- 
ture Revolution, 
appearing in 
Warren mng;r 
/.ine graphic?-. 
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Unlike a t-shirt with a Frankenstein Monster face or a Dracula face design, the Shock 
Monster could not be identified with any specific film story. The Shock Monster was an un- 
known, free-floating symbol of excitement for monsters rather than a plug for any specific 
horror film product. He was, in a sense, an indie monster whose only connection was to the 
experience of the weekly “Shock Theater” or "Creature Feature” or “Nightmare” movies. 
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When Bela Lugosi started shooting The Ape Man on 
Wednesday, December 16, 1942* at Monogram’s stu- 
dios on 4376 Sunset Drive, he had already done most 
of his best work for Universal, the studio that activated 
his worldwide cinematic fame. Though the Mono- 
grams were budget films that could never match the 
effort and money spent on Lugosi’s films at Univer- 
sal, the actor didn’t dismiss them as unworthy of his 
efforts. As quoted in Arthur Lenning's The Immortal 
Count, actress Louise Currie, the “Katharine Hepburn 
of Monogram” who played the part of news photog- 
rapher Billie Mason in the film, had this to say about 
Lugosi: “He took it so seriously: he really wanted it to 
be believable, and I think it definitely was.” Her sum- 
mation was that Lugosi did “a brilliant job” in the role. 
For Gregory William Mank’s Bela Lugosi and Boris 
Karloff: The Expanded Story of a Haunting. Currie 
added: “I think Lugosi was intrigued with the Ape Man 
role. It was difficult, but then again, it challenged him. 
This was part of his game, doing roles tliat were odd 
and unusual.” 

Of all his roles for Monogram, The Ape Man held the 
greatest challenge for the then 60-year-oid horror icon. 
Almost a month earlier. Lugosi had finished playing 
the part of the Frankenstein Monster in Universal’s 
Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman. For the role Lugosi 
had to endure 35 pounds of make-up and attire, and 
finally collapsed on November 5th during the shooting 
and was sent home to rest. Lugosi’s age had already 
been taken into account with the planned use of stunt- 
men and stand-ins Eddie Parker and Gil Perkins. With 
Monogram, Lugosi was on his own. Not only with- 
out a stand-in but in acting throughout the picture as a 
part-simian with hunched posture and lumbering gait. 
The role required Lugosi to put himself out there more 
than the sinister scientists and madmen that would in- 
fonn most of his other Monogram roles. The results 
were commendable, though modem audiences can find 
them amusing, if not laughable. 



imagine a moviegoer being that drawn in 1943 to see a 
Wallace Ford film. 


It should be easy to understand why Lugosi invested a 
lot in his performance; after all. The Ape Man was a Bela 
Lugosi film tliat relied on him for his star-power to bring 
in audiences. There were, of course, other perfonners of 
some note in the movie, like Wallace Ford, who had had 
a long career in B-films as the leading actor, but one can’t 


* AFI Catalog of Motion Pictures'. Mank indicates a start 
date of Friday, December 18th. 


The Ape Man premiered on Thursday, March 1 8, 1943 at 
the Colony Theatre on Hollywood Boulevard, with Bow- 
ery Boys’ another Monogram feature, sup- 
plying the bottom of the bill. 

Some of the trade papers were almost glowing; Daily 
Variety, February 22, 1943: "The Ape Man, latest horror 
entry from Monogram, is expertly figured for its market, 
Hoke factors are stressed without apologies and there are 
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moments of well sustained suspense to add the proper 
touch.... Bela Lugosi continues his bloodthirsty ways as 
a pseudo-scientist.” 

The Hollywood Reporter, February 22, 1943: “The Ape 
Man is another of those films that cause the hair to stand 
on one’s head.... Bela Lugosi, in a ‘horrible' makeup, 
gives another of the performances that addicts of the 
gruesome expect of him and applaud.” 

The Exhibitor. February 24, 1943: “This is in the usual 
tradition, and it will fit neatly into any thrill or horror 
combo. The title is attractive, and the goings-on will sat- 
isfy those who like this type of film.” 

There were certainly indifferent and negative reviews, 
but the fact that the film elicited positive commentary by 
a good number of critics across the country leads one to 
believe that how we view the film nowadays (“so bad as 
to be good” may be the best contemporary critique given 
the film) misses the point of film because of our well-ex- 
ercised judgmental and ironic sensibilities, so different 
than how audiences in the 1940s would feel when they 
would go to see such films for the simple pleasures of 
being entertained and spooked and possibly, for some, 
amused. The Ape Man provided enough weird happen- 
ings, suspense, flavorful acting (particularly from Lugo- 
si and Minerval Urecal, who plays the sister of Lugosi's 
Dr. Brewster character) and, yes, some intentionally and 


unintentionally provoked 
laughter, to make it agree- 
ably passable at the very least 
and, yes, even chilling. (The 
February 20th, 1943 issue of 
the trade publication Harri- 
son 's Reports stated that The 
Ape Man was “Too horrify- 
ing for children,”) And, as 
other films of its type, it ran 
just 64 minutes, hardly any- 
thing that would belabor a 
welcome. What hurt the film 
was its hasty filming sched- 
ule of 15 days and a low 
budget that did not allow for 
any sustained atmosphere 
to spice up the proceedings. 

No swirling fog, a la Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, as 
Lugosi and his companion 
gorilla (Emil Van Horn) go 
about the city streets (poor 
stage-bound sets) on a mis- 
sion of getting spinal fluid, 
necessary for the possibility 
of returning Dr. Brewster to 
complete human form when 
his experimentations turn 
him into 
the titular 
“monster” of the film. 

The Ape Man is also somewhat cru- 
elly sabotaged at the very end when 
a mysterious character who had been 
intrusively popping in at various times 
throughout the film, identifies himself 
as the writer of the story, confessing, 
with a silly wide grin, that it was a 
“screwy idea.” Here we may have 
the influence of producer Sam Katz- 
man who said during this time that his 
productions were “moron pictures,” a 
statement that may have been simply 
defensive and impelled by a deep em- 
barrassment as to his products’ plebe- 
ian, simple impulses (and cheapness) 
in the face of more artistically-crafted 
and expensive fare being put out by 









his Hollywood neighbors. 

A “moron” picture or not. the profits on The Ape Man were 
good enough for Monogram to go ahead with a sequel, but 
in name only, The Return of the Ape Man, with Lugosi 
and the added horror-star power of John Carradine. who 
would soon take over Lugosi’s role as Universal’s Count 
Dracula in House of Frankenstein and House ofDracula, 
before Lugosi draped the Dracula cape over his shoulders 
once again in Abbott and Costello Meet Frankenstein. 

The Ape Man was a venerable soldier in the theaters of 
America. In the year of its release in 1943 the film was 
frequently shown as either the top or bottom bill of second 
and third run theaters throughout America, and became 
part of “spook shows,” some with a live Lugosi in an ac- 
companying stage show. The film was later rereleased by 


Feature Films. (From what I’ve seen, it is this release that 
is the source for all the public domain videos and DVDs 
of the film that we are familiar with.) 

The quality of its various prints became more and more 
abused as time went on. The venues became cheaper and 
the projeetion equipment cranky, causing more wear to a 
print. Beaten and battered was The Ape Man. until the film 
turned up on television and then video and DVD releases. 

One of the film's more delicious pairings in 1943, the year 
of its premier release, was with the Republic thriller. Lon- 
don Blackout Murders, helmed by journeyman director. 
George Sherman. 

Warning: .some spoilers ahead. 
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was tried in court, found guilty, and executed by 
hanging in June of that year. 


London Blackout Murders is a curious film, in 
that it enthusiastically plays around with the va- 
lidity of vigilante justice, but backs away, rather 
sharply, from supporting it at the end. invaliding 
the integrity of the film and the motto stressed 
at its beginning: “Freedom is in peril, defend it 
with all your might." 


The hand of censorship may have played a role 
here, so dramatic is the tum-around, but if one 
examines the other dynamics of the film, we see 
that Siodmak may have wanted to explore in 
greater depth the mental pressures that war can 
elicit. 


The Republic film was not about to craft a film 
with the sexual violence of the Cummins story, 
or the implication of such barbarity, but screen- 
writer Curt Siodmak of The Wolf Man fame 
used the “blitz Ripper" idea for his story and es- 
tablished a connection to the original Ripper by 
having Jack Rawlings (John Abbott) talk about 
the Victorian Ripper murders and relate to Mary 
Tillet (Mary McLeod) that one of the Ripper’s 
victims was killed in the very room in which she 
would be staying. Not by chance, it seems, is 
the first name of Abbott’s character “Jack." (We 
will find out later in the film that "Jack Rawl- 
ings” is not the character’s real name.) 


The inspirational spark for London Blackout Murders 
must surely have been the blitz murders in February 1 942 
when a new “Jack the Ripper” turned up in London during 
the German night-time air raids. The city would go com- 
pletely dark then, allowing criminals a perfect opportunity 
for their nefarious deeds. In the space of six days, Gordon 
Cummins of the Royal Air Force, murdered and sexually 
assaulted, or tried to assault, four women, mutilating three 
of them. The 28-year-old Cummins, whom one patholo- 
gist claimed, after an examination of one of Cummins’ 
victims, was “a savage sexual maniac,” was quickly found 
out, however, as he was sloppy in covering his tracks. In 
his last attempted, but failed, assault he left behind his 
military-issued gas mask, whose container had a serial 
number leading the authorities directly to him. Cummins 


Jack’s compatriot in vigilantism is clearly dis- 
turbed. perhaps a result of the blitz itself, and 
Jack himself, though presented in a sympathetic 
manner, is also mentally ill. His complete lack 
of remorse at killing his wife (before the war), his overtly 
calm review of his history of murder, signifies a deadness 
within, a man who may have been once broken and never 
fully healed, or, more likely, who may have been bom with 
troubling psychological characteristics waiting to come 
forth when the stresses of life became too great. Already 
damaged goods before the war, Rawlings take on the role 
of judge and executioner during the war, as he murders 
collaborators with the Axis powers. 


Juxtaposed with The Ape Man, the Republic film, though 
also on a low budget, shows more care: Its sets are more 
ornate and atmospherically lit. and the direction richer. 
The story is serious, rather than the self-damnation inher- 





ent in The Ape Man being 
a "screwy idea.” 

John Abbott’s receding 
jaw and droopy eyes may 
have suggested tliat other 
genres would have been 
more suitable for him, but 
his regal, yet relaxed bear- 
ing and a classy vocal in- 
tonation invalidated those 
concerns. Before settling 
into an older “character 
actor” status (complete with goatee that covered his weak 
Jaw line), Abbott starred in such genre thrillers as Vam- 
piiv's Ghost (for Republic) and Cr,’ of the Weiewolf and 
found his way into several mystery and detective films in 
the 1940s. 

While London Blackout Murders deals with the war that 
was the news of the day. The Ape Man doesn’t avoid the 
war altogether. A scene in a car between Jeff Carter (Wal- 
lace Ford) and Billie Mason (Louise Currie) brings up the 
4-F classification (unfit for duty due to physical or mental 
ailments), with Billie looking down on Jeff for possibly 
being 4-F and not in the war. (Of course, he’s not 4-F, but 
will be a soldier soon.) And the photographer that Billie 
replaces at the newspaper has already gone to war. 

So, yes, these were films with an escapist elements, but 
they didn’t shy away from mentioning, and in the Repub- 
lic film’s case sourcing, the war going on at the time. 

This brings to mind how easily and expansively guilt was 
brought to bear on able-bodied men in a national effort to 
fight the Axis powers. If you can’t go see a Bela Lugosi 
film without such guilt being etched into your conscience, 
where can you go? 

The 4-F classification was certainly a badge of shame, as 
related by the women who lived during that time: “No- 
body wanted to date these boys who didn’t pass their 
physicals, and we called them “f-Fers.” And: “They 
needed a good reason for not being in the service to be 
respected by the girls.” (www.nebraskastudies.org/0800/ 
stories/080 1 _0106.html) 

Unlike the Lugosi film under discussion, London Blackout 
Murders was never a regular staple of movie theaters or 
television showings and has not been available for view- 
ing in any previous or current legal video/DVD release. 



In order to view the film, one must solicit more obscure 
bootleggers or collectors to acquire a DVD-R of the film. 
If your search is like mine, you will come across the 
“American Television” version, which appears to be cut 
by several minutes. Hopefully, the film, as other Republic 
horrors of the time, will find decent DVD or Blu-Ray re- 
lease in the future. 








The tragedy (rf Emil van Hprn, famous Gorilla impen 
and co-star of "The Ape Man." J 


There's a movie somewhere in Emil Van Horn's story, a story that spans 
the t930s through the mid-1960s, and sees Horn, a gorilla impersonator, 
work in Hollywood with the likes of W.C. Fields and^ela Lugosi, and 
on stage nationally in risque burlesque-type shows with partially clothed 
strippers and "show gals.’* If that had been just it. the story would perhaps 
be of minimal interest to film biographers and historians, but the fact that 
Horn wound up on skid row in New Orleans, without the means of his 
craft (his gorilla suit) lifts the story to a tragedy, and not Just the typical 
story of so many who saw employment in Hollywood and on stage to 
find themselves living in squalid eondiiions and bereft of even a minimal 
amount of fame and fortune. One can hear the near homeless and later 
homeless Horn regale someone in a New Orleans bar about Hollywood 
and his time as an entertainer, and that someone looking at him wearily, 
and thinking "Sure, buddy.” But Horn was there. 


Nothing is really known about when Horn was bom or where. Eastern 
Europe is mentioned. Hungary specifically, which would have made his 
appearance in The Ape Man with the Huiigarian-bom Bela Lugosi sweet 
for both, in the States, Horn becomes noticed when he appeared in bur- 
lesque acts playing the part of a gorilla. It seems the suit he wore was like a 


second identity: the same one that would start coming 
apail through the years of his employment. And that's 
an integral part of the story; a 
.-Eji cy man and his gorilla suit. 


in S'Jrilla outfits were of 

^ then, so Horn found employ- 
'• ment in film, first apparently. 
• on the W.C. Fields' Never 
■ Give a Sucker an Even Break. 
then in such productions as 
' j •' serial The Perils of Nyo- 
^ . ■[ ka and, his most well known 

* I Monogram’s The Ape 

■ >■ Man. Of interest is a story 

Horn would tell of drinking 
with Fields on the set This 
may give a clue that Horn found extra comfort in the 
bottle and could keep pace with Fields. In his destitute 
New Orleans days. Horn became a frequent patron at 


The April 1Q4I is.'uie SPOT magazine scoivd a coupM-hen 
Emil Tan Horn l•enlo^^eU hi.', gorilla head lo e.xpo.'ie his 
face. Horn nos noted lo never remove his gorilla head, 
even during a break in filming on a movie set. The tup 
photo (circle) is a rare color photo of Horn in his outfit, 
also from SPOT magazine. 
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li'beii in Us April 1941 issue SPOT magazine published a pic- 
toriai "Gorillas Prejer Blondes " on Hollywood 's Florentine 
Gai-dens show "Beauty and the Beast. " it fogged oxer a peek 
oj nipple , either underneath xety thin gossamer or shockingly 
bare, for the "Beauty. " Though it may he hard for you to tell, 
you can rest asswvd that careful study has validated this fact. 
Readers who may want to find out more about Horn are uiged 
to hit the computer and use the seaivh function at: foeb-tal- 
lyho.blogspot.com. www.hollywoodgorillamen.com, and mon- 
sterkidclassichorrorforum.yuku.com 


him company. "He 
ported JocB 


Deprived of his gorilla suit. Horn was relegated to doing the 
work of an extra in movies. A Hole in the Head in Miami, and. 
perhaps. The Cincinnati Kid in New Orleans. He died penniless 
at New Orlean.s' Charity Hospital on January 1st. 1967. ..without 
his gorilla suit, of course. 


At this point in his 
stories explain the 
in Chicago, the 
landlady in Miami 

the same suit, then I tend to believe the latter story, a 
was told by Horn to a magazine and 1 doubt he'd 
people to know that he had been so destitute that he coulUn't pay 
his rent, and so his suit was taken from him. And let’s face it, by 
the mid-60s. men in gorilla suits were not needed as they may 
have been years before. And his suit was coming apart. 1 also 
suspect that a fondness for the bottle plays a pivotal part in the 
tragedy of Emi! Von Horn. 
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Art by Fred Guardineer, story by Frank Belknap Long. Originally published in Adventures into the Unknown, Fall 1948 
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Vooit/me... / 


/ MBKClFUL HEAVeNSi 

WHATS HAPPBNBP 

-C HBItE T ^ 


GONEIlFTHlS 15 HERtPEA OFA 
UOKB- ^ 


THEN— THEN SUPERNATURAL KKCB9 PO EXIST! 
SOMETHING BEVONP LIFE ITSELF IS AT WORK 

• ANP IT'S dOr SAIL! VJ^AT—tVHATAM 
Z GOlNd TO PO^ 


Holt s-smo^/a race s^ 

TERRIBLE THAT ITS ETaiEO^ 
ITSELF INTO THE MIRROR , f ^ 

A-"AAACe THATt xVS 
OUT OF THB ORA^/Bj^t^ 


ACCOet?lNC TO ANCIENT LECBNPS.Wff 
I A/k/ViS a^osr IS AN AGE-OLtP , 
APPARITION-THE PERSONIFICATION I 
OF BLACK EVIL ITSELF! BACKAT THE 1 
BEGINNING OF THE WORLT* WHEN J 
SATAN, THE FALLEN ANGEL, WAS M 
^ PRIVEN INTO BANISHMENT- 


YKTOW- 

WWTHd 

you 

GOING TO 

OOTTOU. 

A MERE 

mttTAi- 

AGAINBTA 

SPBCTFAL 

POeCBOf 

ttuvau 

mk-WT 

mr-AT 

Vie 

inrrirun 

Foe 

PSYOiC 

HBSeAfKH- 


THiS FACErPRAANPVKE-HAVE M?U 1 0009 
EVERSEENITTPOTHE WORP5 /HBAVBH 

' yssi 


LIVING GHOST MEAN ANV- 
JHINC TO YOU ? ^ 


<K0CKceEimJizf<>n 




ilTSaiPTWATONCElNEVERY HvCWE COT TO 

'CENTURV.HE WALKS THE WORLP WElP Mt FiNP 
ACSAlN, SOWING EVIL MUBITEe IN / WM.CCCTOK! f 
HIS VVAK6!ANP NOW-IT'S VOU'VE OOT j 


BRACE NOURSeLRTDNV-rHEPeS NOTVtINS THAT 
CAN BE CONElHES ONLY PART MAN-THE EC5T IS 
GUOST'ANP NO HUMAN CAN COMBAT THE SUPER- 
NATURAL! BUT TAKE THIS ANCIENT CHURCH RELC . 
—A PETRlFlEP OLIVE BRANCH!ACCORPING TO ^ 
LEGENP IT HAS THE POWER TO REMPER A GHOST 


lANWHILB—miATOFaAIL?\ 


^BECAUSE NEVER, THROUGH 1 
;6Hr)THE CENTURIES, HAVE r J 
—-''^SEEN BEAUTY LIKE >OURS- 
I NEVER ONE /WORE FTTOSHARB 
MV GREAT POWERS!M3U SHALw 
JOIN U5-;-TWELEGlON OP THE 
,11 UNOEAP— 

i^Vv 

mail 


THANKS, 


SO SOU SCOKH MElVOUtL CHANGE 
SOURMINP^ANPOLAPLY-MWEV VOO 

SEE AN &AMPLE OFMY 


wxx.cKtmm-Z2 








rmowMpr {OM.M-NO/r-r9U 

B¥U,! PUKNG lf¥rrHM -' \MgJ'MPBeAM‘ 

g. ( - ^1 J ^ 


THEY -TWSY'RB SPBCTBItB “INHUMAN .' 
ANI7 IF WBV’KE U¥INa SHOST 

MUST Be NBAHBVnU, FOLLOW THEM 


■BUT ive ©OTTO KEEP HIPt?EN! 


ON.LBeiONOB THB CONUeMNeo -ON! 
NB¥ee MORM INILLBHe WHO CAN ■* 
MJLt WITH MB OOUBT MV POWBHS! . 


THBKB'S NOTHING I CAN OO ASAINET “ 'N/A 
THAT UNHOLY «0»-UNLe«5 X TAKE THI« 

LONG CHANCE ON CUPPING IN UNRECOGNIZEO! 
fc j i„ A COATING OFMLIP ^ 


hblp.l 


NO.'MO:% ON-HHHi 

feeeM in,eAse 
A WA // XpOIVT-^ 


THEYLU THINK, I'M ONE OF THEM-/ 
HOBBfhtOH IP 1 CAN ONLY GET TO 
GAIL-’MAKE HER UNPERCTANt?— J 


iSHUrUB,Vm/lBlOT/UffTW“ 
IT'S M§“-TWy/PZeTBiP TO 
PLAV ALONG WITH THE HEAP 
GHOUL'TELL’HIM TOWLL VO ANY- 
THING HE WANTE IF HE1.L <3ET 1710 
t;,. O^S LITTLE PLAV- 

MATBEl 


<KXK terming >34 




BACK TO Siwe ^OM miCMCB ) 

sou CAMS. T— =r 

BACK rO PEATK.PBCAV.’ > 

BACK TO puts AM> TO PIAMB -' ^ 
SOUK MASTER SPEAKS-’-OOeS! 


,^_^^^^^^m\THOUaHT VOO’P 

PtEASeiri-LRUtE IVITHM3L1-P0ANV- ) SEE THINGS «V , 
THIN© >OLI WANT— IF ONLV VOUl.l_ s. WAV FiNAU-V! ^ 
^ — ©ET KIP OF TweSB AWFUL \ PfATCH! 



|MW 4 r'ALL CONE -BUT SOU.' 


f SO rve BEENTRCKEP£H?yo</ 

' FOOLS- THINKING THAT VOU 
COUL.P FIGHT A SUPEKHU/HAN A 
POweK'THEBg'ff ONLY ONE 

ANSWER OEATKjJ 


«TEAC>YSAIL-WB'VE GOT 
A CUM CHANCE VET ‘ THE 
TALISMAN PR-VANPYKE ^ 
GAVE MEl 


I THEN YOU'RE NOSPtRIT-YOU'RE 

[a mortal MAN! . 


tjpav.'it-'T'sTts an ANCIENT church Xmoittalvec-but voub UTTLE 

STOPPEP HIM' jKBJC -ANRirS MAOe J WEAPON HASN'T BOPBEPMEOF 
. WHAf- y TH6 UVim EHOST rfi THE GIANT Cn?ENCTH I'VE ^ 
i? — V MORTAL! CARRIEP WITH ME POWN <7 


«aKCBrimJi»>35 
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But"‘AS tub sifiiTCM IS mBotm- 


ms MS'S ^ 

BOOV-irS) O’OOffBt 
■f FABIMO! W 


UBY! WHAT'S 

HAHnmMG TO 
>. HIM? 


W \ AN? NO^ HE'9 ON VA^\Hk’HA!OONri¥Olttty,aAtL' 
fOH-\ LOOSE AGAIN- A ' — 

r * PEAPty SPBCTER 

LUETING FOR REVENGE I 
BUT PONT WORRy,©AtL- 
COMB WHATAL^rLLBE 


W6 THOUGHT THAT THE TALISMAN 
HAP MAPB HIM MOerAL-PUT IT > 
WA® ONLV TBMPORARy'IN THE > 
BNP, MIC GIANT SUPERNATURAL } 
TOWERS WERE 700 MUCH 

M-VTsrrvL 'TL .affl/y 


1 rvtf, 

•J PSAA ttSAPBR-'-rvS oor 
\ A SPBCIAL PATS IN STONS 
■) POK yOI/!'"trSALL IN THt 
/ NM%T ISSUS.SO STAKT 
TReMBUNO! w i k 




Amo, AS TUB pbbao tioinbs am§ 

BLASMBO WBOUOHOUT THB NATION-" 


<i9ot^(smsm'n 












{chock 

THUm 

PRESENTS 

" The Bride Of 
Frankenstein ” 

APRIL 24 th. 1 1:20 PM 


"Rl#" 

-UST TIMES TODAT- 
nONALD COLMAN in 
‘UNDER TWO FUGS’ 


“TORNADO” 


• TOMORROW# 

^ EUlOTT/ 

WIID BIU ELLIOTT 


Gibkr Hiytt 


Maiteriiiin<] of Crime! 
SAX ROHMER’S 

Drums of Fu Monehu 


Write to i^hbcli |]^reatures! 

The magazine tliat .t|]«^es you back in time.^and let’s you 
live there, .iWEth'luf^sters, mavericks and rfiadmen! 

! I V 



Send comments to: eurosin@aol.com 

Please place “Shock Creatures” in subject header. We may have a letter section in the 
next issue, so if you do not want your comments to appear in it, please state so. 
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